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PRINCE DEUKALION: AN INTERPRETATION. 


This lyrical drama, the last fruit of Bayard Taylor’s genius, 
is of the same classical mould us Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound 
and, like it, is allegorical. To appreciate the poem it is neces- 
sary partly to comprehend its philosophy as well as its poetic 
spirit. Otherwise it will seem but a handful of rare flowers 
culled at random from the garden of a poet’s brain and set in a 
wreath of classic verse. But behind each blossom is the idea 
that gave it being; back of the wreath broods the soul of its 
unity. As much of these as a patient study has revealed to the 
writer, he has endeavored to portray in the following pages. 
The controlling idea of the poem is tersely expressed in the ar- 
gument as “the struggle of Man (which term always and in- 
evitably includeth Woman,) to reach the highest, justest, happiest, 
hence most perfect condition of Human Life on this planet.” 
The author avowedly comes before us as a philosophical painter, 
and by the magic of his art he depicts the actions and interac- 
tions of forces as the deeds of beings clothed with godlike 
intelligence, and with a personal individuality but common pur- 
pose. Thus the very structure of the poem is made an ever- 
present reminder of the fact that the whole issue of the struggle 
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of Humanity rests in a powerful intelligence who is working out 
in the battle his eternal, unchangeable purpose. 

The author, in his preface, points to the dual nature of this 
drama when he states that the. history of the struggle of man, 
of necessity includes woman. Man and Woman are the two 
atoms that constitute what we call Humanity ; if either is taken 
alone to represent it, the inferences of the reasoning based thereon 
will be faulty. For this cause ideal Humanity is represented by 
Deukalion and Pyrrha; with a strong hand the proper sphere 
of each is portrayed, and the drama closes with the same Deu- 
kalion and Pyrrha who greeted us at the beginning: yet, not the 
same; for that which was spiritual and ideal has become in- 
carnate and real. 

In order to follow the development which made the incarna- 
tion possible, to trace the actions of the various powers as cause 
and effect, it is necessary to have a well-defined picture of these 
“ideals of possible Manhood and possible Womanhood,” as they 
appear in the first act of the drama. The one great character- 
istic of Deukalion’s mind, that overshadows the other faculties 
and constitutes his individuality, is a courageous faith in the ful- 
fillment of his mission: it is a faith which rises superior to the 
doubts that reason may suggest or the heart dictate, a faith that 
makes a man a hero or a fool; the former, if adopted in the be- 
ginning by reason of an overpowering conviction of the whole 
thinking, feeling, morally sincere man that the belief is truth ; 
the latter, if it has its birth in a boyish day-dream or a selfish 
fancy of later years. We need but follow the first noble asser- 
tion of Deukalion’s faith to be convinced that he is a hero; he 
arefully weighs all the reasons for hope or despair ; against 
awful remembrances of disappointments in the past he places a 
bright flash of hope for the future ; the gloom of coming shad- 
ows almost overpowers him, but out of the darkness we hear 


him ery— 


“T foresee new strife, 
Mistaken hopes, unnecessary pangs, 
And yet —— I wait.” 
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It is not simply faith, but courageous faith ; not a mere belief, 
but a belief that dares to act. It leads him down to Hades in 
search of truth, and when Charon bids him look in Lethe’s or 
in Memory’s pool, or else depart, he boldly chooses Memory. 
With unshrinking eyes, far down the “ moveless crystal depths” 
he sees the “ rings of ages widen and dissolve ;” it is the awful 
Past of man’s history full of gliding monsters of sin; but be- 
low all, a face, untouched by sin, looks calmly upward and owns 
its original. No shudder passes over the manly frame; calmly 
raising his eyes from the frightful vision, he exclaims, “ vice 
outlived is dead.” But there is no bigotry, no self-sufficiency 
in this firmness; his eager search for knowledge leads him 
through Hades, over the dark river into the Elysian fields to 
arouse his Titan sire with questionings. Then through it all we 
see his resignation; when confronted with doubts, he cries, “I 
wait ;”’ when Prometheus declares that his fate has been willed 
by him and must be fulfilled, he slowly answers, “I seek no 
more;” to the many warnings of disappointments in the future, 
which Eos gives, his only reply is, “ I have borne and shall bear 
—because I must.” There is ever present in his actions a 
chivalrous, manly deference to Pyrrha: he owns her physical 
inferiority and protects her; he believes in her intellectual 
equality and confides in her; he reveres her superiority in mat- 
ters of the heart, and looks to her for+ielp and encouragement 
in them. 

If we have called the controlling power of Deukalion’s mind 
courageous faith, with equal propriety we should name Pyrrha’s, 
patient, confiding, faith; we call it patient when we hear her 
answer Deukalion’s resigned “ I wait” with “and I must wait 
with thee ;” we call it confiding when to his awful question 
“can’st thou hear the doom which sifts the ages as the fingers 
sand ?” she replies, “so I be near thee ;” Deukalion’s faith owes 
its first allegiance to the intellect, Pyrrha’s, to the heart; thus 
they are complementary and sustain each other in beautiful har- 
mony. She gives us the best summary of her faith when she 
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declares to Eos that it is being faithful to him, and Deukalion 
embraces her whole lovely character in the words “ pure, patient, 
brave.” 

Of one purpose, one heart, one soul, they eagerly await the 
day when struggling humanity, having slowly advanced through 
the ages, shall have reached the light, and glorified by it will be 
a fit dwelling-place for their high-born souls; then will their 
incarnation cease to be a dream and become a reality. Heart 
and soul they join in an endeavor to advance that happy time, 


nor are they alone in the work, for the powers and forces of 


heaven and earth aid them in the struggle. 
On four different ages the poet bids us gaze, and each reveals 


the conflict drawing nearer to its end. The first is an age of 


death and birth: the classical religion is passing away and 
Christianity springing into being. No wonder that confusion 
reigns everywhere, and the Shepherd, the type of the multitude 
of the day, lies in a troubled sleep while his flocks roam the 
plain. What asad awaking! The storm has passed away, but 
left its desolation; the flowers on the plain are withered and 
lifeless ; the mountain tops are bare and brown; the lake stares 
with a cold and glassy eye on the frowning heavens ; the temples 
are unroofed. Their souls have gone away on the wings of the 
storm, and the Shepherd awakes to hear the vanishing nymphs 
chant their sad farewell. The old mythology, with its art and 
poetry, is dead, but beyond the lifeless waste voices sing a resur- 
rection; yet man is oppressed with “a distant woe.” Gra, 
Nature, wears to him a sad and troubled look, for he is far from 
her heart; and she mourns for him, her straying child, until 
Eros, springing from an opening rose, with her soft hands 
smooths the brow all wrinkled with pain :— 

“ For Love, in the ashes of Empire 

And the dust of Faith, is born; 


And the rose of a kiss shall blossom, 
When blight has withered the corn.” 


Deukalion and Pyrrha are away from earth beseeching their 
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sires for aid; the great powers that were to develop man as yet 
were lying inactive on the Elysian fields. True, Prometheus, 
ever wakeful, had, in the past, sent forth souls filled with heavenly 
aspirations—souls uniting all the “ seattered longings of the race.” 
But the time had come for the idle Titans to draw near to earth. 
The call of Deukalion was the ery of Humanity: “ Prometheus, 
are we not thy children ? 
last? 
saw shall be.’ 


Shall thy meditated plans prevail at 


And the answer comes: “ Because I willed what I fore- 
’ Will must act through agencies, hence Prome- 
theus offers not only himself but three others of the heaven-born 
as guides to Deukalion and Pyrrha. First he summons the 
sleeping Epimetheus, then in vain calls on Eos to appear ; 
meanwhile Pyrrha’s soft accents had unsealed the lips of Pandora 
and she in turn, with her true woman’s voice, had caused the 
blushing Eos to speak, in a far-off voice, from out her cloudy 


veil. These four, with the ideals of Humanity, are the chief 


actors in the drama of progress. If we penetrate the allegorical 
guise we will find in each a powerful individuality. Prometheus 
“locks behind his lips ” the wisdom of the universe; he is the 
measure of what shall be—the personification of destiny—the 
embodiment of God’s eternal decrees and foreknowledge; hence 
he is the object of all speculative thought—that to which man 
raises his highest aspirations; according to the degree of his 
revelation to man, is the perfection of human knowledge. In 
striking contrast is Epimetheus. The weight of centuries rests 
upon his shoulders and his locks are whitened with the dust of 
ages. In him are locked the secrets of the Past; but as, one by 
one, they escape from his burdened heart, the wrinkles slowly 
lessen on his brow, and here and there a snowy lock is darkened. 
Hence he is the object of reason and research, the measure of 
positive earthly knowledge. Although of such opposite charac- 
teristics, yet a time will come when these two brothers will clasp 
hands in harmony; then will the past reveal the future and the 
future unearth the past. Pandora is to Prometheus what Pyrrha 
is to Deukalion ; when this is said her secret is revealed. Like 
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Pyrrha, she is supreme in the domain of the feelings. Prome- 
theus despairs of calling forth Eos, but one word from the 
womanly Pandora reaches her abode in the realms of Day, and 
rosy Hope, the precursor of the morning, is no longer a stranger 
to the struggling race. With her bright promises, and the stern 
commands. of Prometheus and Pandora, the two seekers after 
truth leave the spirit-land and return to earth. 

The next act opens a thousand years later. Through all these 
years forces have been doing their silent work ; some for good, 
others for evil. The new religion that was but a child in the 
last act, has grown strong and sits upon a throne, a despotic 
queen, Surrounded with royal splendor, and on her head a 
triple crown, still beneath her tiara loathsome serpents writhe : 
the Medusa of the classic age has come to life. Eros (love) and 
the Nymphs (art and poetry) had aided her in enslaving the 
people to her absolute will. But Deukalion takes hope, for 
Dante has kissed the lips of the muse, and Raphael has defied 
the queen with his cry for Beauty’s freedom. Urania (science) 
roams the earth in secret and has met with Epimetheus in his 
seclusion on the Alps. Gzea, the earth-goddess, has aroused man 
the spirits of the wind, snow and 





by the songs of her children 
stream. The dark age is not without its promise of a coming 
morning. Prometheus’ shadow deigns to linger near the earth, 
and Eos, unseen, promises that that which darkness sowed the 
light shall reap. 

The present century is revealed in the third act. Forces 
whose presence on earth had been but dimly felt before are 
now revealing themselves as powerful agencies. Gea rejoices 
that a poet (probably Goéthe) is communing with her and un- 
veiling her beauties to men. Eros has risen, out of the sensu- 
ality of the classical age, out of the slavery to idolatry of the 
Dark Ages, into a pure and holy freedom. Deukalion and 
Pyrrha are encouraged by this, yet sorrow over and chide man 
for not admitting the truths of science, and woman, for her igno- 
rance. Calchas (bigoted orthodoxy) is judged for a repentance 
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and love that warm not the world; the creed of the day is 
touched, not with a scoffer’s hand ; but tenderly and lovingly as 
if the revelation were almost a sin, he points out its errors. The 
charge has been made that the poem is not Christian. This act, 
if any, would show it, since it deals with the present. Judged 
by the standard of to-day it is certainly not orthodox ; but in 
three acts reverent allusions to the work of Christ are found, and 
He is termed the “ Purest, Holiest.” Deukalion’s appeal to the 
cross seems like unto the believer’s prayer for the day when men 
shall live in harmony. Although Christian, in this sense, it is 
not trinitarian, for a diviner type of man is alluded to. The 
belief portrayed is that held by the highest class of the Unita- 
rians of the present, and, as in this same creed, a belief in uni- 
versal salvation is hinted at by the author. The last two scenes 
of this act are the near Present; Epimetheus rejoices in his 
triumph, Urania mourns over her powerlessness to reach the 
“primal impulse.” The closing picture is full of hope; Deu- 
kalion and Pyrrha stand on the ocean’s shore at morning; the 


flush of dawn idealizes the scene and weaves a fairy barque of 


the sea-foam. It slowly glides over the waves toward waiting 
Humanity, and standing in its prow the Titan brothers, Prome- 
theus and Epimetheus, are revealed—their arms intertwine and 
their locks mingle, for they are now one in purpose, one in 
power. They foretell the coming of a power “to right earth’s 


p>? 


everlasting wrong ;” and the echoes proclaim Him “ alone—yet 
with His own.” 

The fourth act gives a glimpse of the Future; the picture is 
rosy with the colors of a glorious dawn, far advanced toward 
the bright day. A child (Agathon) with godlike powers is 
revealed, a child of man in that he was born of his longings, a 
child of God in that he was born of his decree. By this pure 
being Urania is warned not to pry into the Infinite and the 
types of the great religious movements of the past, Buddha, 
Medusa, Calchas, are judged of their evil and their good, and 


bade depart. The closing scenes of the drama rise to a height 
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of beauty and of song far above the preceding. Deukalion and 
Pyrrha stand on the steps of a vast temple, whose walls are 
rising toward completion ; with them are the three forces whose 
actions we have followed, Prometheus, Epimetheus, Pandora. 
Up from the valley rises the song of the Shepherd and Shep- 
herdess, the types of the multitude, now happy in their mutual 
love which Nature keeps ever warm and pure. But there is no 
idleness, for on the other side they hear the builders chant a song 
of labor and joy as they join in completing the “Temple of the 
Lord.” Then the ideals of Humanity feel the impulses of a new 
being ; the blood flows warm in the swelling veins, the flush of 
human beauty glows on Pyrrha’s cheek, the eyes of Deukalion 
flash with human power ; the ideal Man and Woman are incar- 
nate. The spirits of the dawn chant the coming of the sun, and 
Eos shows her unveiled face; the children of Grea, the moun- 
tains and rivers, the flowers and birds, change into a new life 
and glory. A chorus of the men and women of the valley shower 
their praises and blessings on Deukalion and Pyrrha, and Pro- 
metheus closes the drama with an earnest revelation of the future 
career of perfected Humanity. 

Almost every one has seen the glory of that ray of light shoot- 
ing down through the dark Past, which flashes on man the truth 
of a God in history, and they are dazzled by its brightness. This 
poet exerts his magie art—into a chaste, classic censer he pours 
oriental spices and sprays of northern pine, water from Olympus, 
holy liquid from a shrine, leaves from a book of litany, and a 
rose-bud of promise, with opening petals and fresh fragrance ; 
he fires them all with his genius, and on the cloud that arises 
the ray of light falls. Behold the transformation! In the illu- 
minated cloud lovely images float, some heroic, grand, distinct, 
others fading away in a beautiful, suggestive obscurity. They 
come and go in various groups and scenes, and those that gaze 
thereon feel and know that the phantoms are acting a part ; the 
great drama of man’s development unrolls itself before you and 


you catch much of its meaning in the quick succeeding acts. The 
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cloud is growing more ethereal, the human color is fading from 
the figures, but they shine with a celestial brightness. The 
magician drops his wand, the cloud melts away, the vision fades. 
Perhaps those who looked on the pageant are sorrowful now, for 
the hand that held the wand is cold in death, that genius is 
quenched forever. But the ray of light shines on across the 
years, widening and growing brighter and brighter “unto the 
perfect day.” Drocn, 


LILIAN. 


’T was evening at Saint Ives; the fishing town, 
Deep crimsoned with the dying flush of day, 
Became a ruby, set in shining sands 

Of gold: while stretching to the north, the sea, 
Glittering in wealth of sapphire brilliancy, 
Showered on the beach its silver rain of spray. 
Rock-built above the tide, the village church, 
From fair Saint Ia called, stood midst the huts 
Of Cornish fisher folk, and thence, at eve, 

The land breeze bore to sea sweet vesper chants, 
Which charmed the weary boatman homeward bound, 
As did His voice long ages past, who spoke, 
And calmed disciples’ fears on Galilee. 

High on the cliff above the quiet town, 

A gray old hostel overlooked the bay, 

And, from a window of the humble front, 

A father and his daughter seaward gazed 

In calm enjoyment of the evening hour. 

He was a gray old warrior; thirty years, 

In foreign lands, he served the English queen. 
Shot by the French, and gashed by savage Turks, 
And poisoned by the Indian jungle’s breath, 

He came to end his days on English soil, 

A battered soldier with undaunted heart. 

As, o’er the ruins of a shattered fort, 

Wild rose and eglantine and ivy green 


Entwine their beauty to conceal decay, 
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So, o’er the broken strength and crumbling life 

Of him she loved, she veiled, with filial grace, 
The sainted glory of fair womanhood. 

Her form was lithesome strength ; in heavy braids 
Dark, glossy hair adorned a queenly head 

Poised proudly ; and the finely chiseled face, 
Wreathed with the shadow of a mournful past, 

Yet kindled with the courage of high hope. 

Her eyes, cathedral windows of the soul, 

Like mountain lakes, were calm, and deep, and dark, 
So gazed upon the peaceful scene below 

Sir Henry Grosvenor and Lilian. 

The danghter spoke: ‘ Dear father, there has come 
To me in thoughtful hours, and in my dreams, 

A weird, sad melody, I know not what 

Nor whence it is; the sea, when I am near, 

Seems chanting, in a minor tune, this theme ; 

The winds are sighing it; at dead of night, 





In dreams, I seem to hear the cadence swell, 
As if a spirit hand waked echoes soft 

Upon a shadowy harp, and filled again 
Deserted chambers of the soul with song. 
Whence comes it, father ?” and she softly sang 
A mournful melody; Sir Henry spoke: 


‘My darling, mystery envelopes us; 


There is far more unseen than that we see ; 
There is far more unheard than that we hear ; 
We walk as those who tread the empty halls 
Of a deserted castle, echoes rise 

From out the mouldering past ; again we catch 
Faint strains from dark futurity, and so 

Half charmed we listen ; ’tis some idle sport 
Of fancy in your brain, and be not sad, 

You know my life lives only by your joy.” 
Then Lilian answered: “ Pardon me, if I 
Have saddened you, but tell me, father dear, 
Have we no kindred blood in ail this land ? 

I find no kin mid all the friends we meet. 

Was not my mother English? have you none 
Who call you brother?” Then asudden frown 
Darkened the General’s face, he muttered, 
Brother! Lilian, child, never again 

Recall that name to me, I have no brother.” 






The twilight deepened into night; the wind 
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Sighed as it freshened, and the flowing tide 
Murmured upon the shingle ; suddenly, 
The curfew bell rang out, and all was still. 

*% * * * * % 
Four years had passed, and the devoted pair 
Had roamed through many a strange and foreign land. 
The veteran had sought again his youth 
In change, and she, his brighter, happier self, 
Won back the troubled heart to joy and peace. 
Remembrance of his years of life in camps 
Had drawn the soldier to the Indian coasts, 
With longing once again to look upon 
The fever land of Sepoy and the chase. 

They came to Allahabad, on the stream 
Which rules fair India, mighty Ganges’ flood : 
There was an English post, the General 

Had spent his years of younger life amid 

Its low enclosures and its groves of palm. 

A few old comrades welcomed him; the most 
Had bivouaced with the army of the dead. 
Fair Lilian rode upon the river bank, 

And through the jungle paths with quiet joy, 
Secause amid the scenes which knew her sire 
In years of strength, and he, in peaceful age, 
Was happy in the sunshine of her love. 

It chanced one evening that Sir Henry rode 
With Lilian along a river drive; 

The Ganges rolled its silent, tawny flood 

To meet the distant sea; the tropic wood 
Was silent save for low-voiced, twittering birds, 
And evening held her tranquil, blessed sway. 

They rode in silence ; suddenly, across 

The shining stream, a Hindoo woman ran 
From ont the forest, and upon the bank 

Laid down her infant child, and then arose 

The wail of Hindoo motherhood, the babe 

Was offered to the Ganges and the gods: 

“ Father Ganges, see me kneeling, 
Thus my faith in Thee revealing. 
Now my babe I bring to thee ; 
Mother’s yearning, fiercely burning, 
Father Ganges will not, spurning, 


Let my prayer unanswered be ! 
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See! my darling, all ray treasure, 
To enhance the god’s dark pleasure, 
See! I fling upon Thy breast! 

Let Thy creatures rend and tear it, 
From this end I will not spare it, 
Father Ganges, grant me rest !’’ 


The chanting ceased ; above the rippling stream 
There rose a scaly mass, then sank again. 

The mother went with faltering, painful steps 
Into the wood ; then Lilian, horror struck, 

Broke, tremblingly, the silence. “ It is this, 
This fearful wail which in our wanderings 

Has never left me; father, tell me now, 

Why did I know from earliest years this chant 
Of misery?” With husky voice, as one 

To whom dead griefs rise spectre-like from graves 


Within the past, Sir Henry made reply : 


‘ 





I cannot keep it from you, death shall soon 
Transport me to your mother ; idle tongues, 
(What devil does not crave a clacking tongue 
To serve him ?) soon shall bring to you base hints 
About your birth, and I must tell you now; 
You are a woman grown; your mother, child, 
Was not of English blood, but Hindoo born, 
The daughter of a prince; we met and loved, 
I gave her my true heart, and she on me 
Bestowed the precious jewel of her faith ; 

I married her, the slavish Hindoo tribe 

Who watched her every action, exiled her ; 
She lost her caste; the crazy, howling priests 
Shrieked sacred curses when we passed along 





The temple gardens, but her faithful soul 
Clung to me’; in your second year of life, 
While she lay ill with pestilence, a slave 

(I blew him from the muzzle of a gun) 

Stole yon from careless nurse and Sepoy guard, 
Ran with you, kept you hid for two long days, 
And on the third, your Hindoo mother’s friends 
Prepared to throw you to the river god. 
Already they had sung the fatal chant, 

And hoped by murder thus to win again 





Your mother’s soul; a faithful English lad 






Made rescue, and my child was saved to me. 
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Your mother died from fever and from grief.” 

He paused, o’ercome, and then, reluctantly, 
“My brother, there in England, exiled me 

From brother’s love and my ancestral seat, 

Because I wed a Hindoo; he was one 

Who, in the pride of blood and purse, was wont 

To think himself a compliment to Him 

Who made him; so Saint Ives at Huntingdon, 

In sweet old England, now is closed to me. 

You know now why we lingered at Saint Ives 

In Cornwall, why we found no kindred friends 

In England; it was dear to me to be 

At any town Saint Ives, but not with you 

Could I endure affront from him who rules 

My father’s house, Saint Ives at Huntingdon. 

The strange, weird melody which haunted you 

You heard when destined for the sacrifice, 

Long years ago:” and Lilian replied, 

Her eyes suffused with tears, and eloquent 

With passion; “ Father, let me be to you 

The pledge of her who died that in your child 

She is with you; this bitter, bitter world 

Can never sunder us!” 

In memories, 

And fruitless questionings why this potent grief 

Had blasted life, they rode in silence back 

To Allahabad. 

Years have passed away ; 

The haughty brother ended his proud life; 

The veteran rests in England, in the vault 

Of Grosvenor in Stephen’s Church, Saint Ives: 
“Sir Henry, Baronet of Huntingdon,” 

The inscription reads, and, underneath, the words, 

Deep cut, “ He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
Fair Lilian dwells alone; the monody, 
Heard on the Ganges’ bank, has never ceased 
Its echoes ; grief has done its work. 
Wailing the fatal chant, and naming him 
She loved, she lives in hopeless lunacy, 


The solitary mistress of Saint Ives. 
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THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK. 


The last number of the Atlantie Monthly concludes, in “ The 
Lady of the Aroostook,” one of the most remarkable of modern 
stories. Remarkable not only for the novelty of its manner, but 
also for the power of nice discrimination and delineation of char- 
acter which it displays. 

The ordinary novelist endeavors to impress us with his con- 
ception of character, not only by showing his personages in their 
daily life and conversation, but by the introduction of unusual 
incidents especially adapted to display their leading traits and by 
description and personal comment addressed to the reader. He 
views his character mainly from an internal standpoint. He 
presents his readers with a specimen of the genus homo, more or 
less perfect, according to his skill, with an accompanying label, 
giving the appropriate class under which it falls. In this work 
of Mr. Howells, however, the method pursued is far different. 
We are introduced to the characters, and these, with only such 
information concerning their former life as one usually gains in 
regard to an acquaintance, and are left to form our estimate of and 
classify them from their own conversation and behavior, without 
any assistance from the author. And in thus presenting his 
characters, as it were, merely from an external point of view, 
Mr. Howells has displayed a remarkable degree of skill. 

The chief merit of the book is the delicately yet firmly drawn 
contrast between the characters of Dunham and Stanniford. 
Both are gentlemen in the highest sense of the word; and yet of 
far different types. Dunham’s consideration for the feelings of 
others is spontaneous, and springs from a natural aversion to 
witnessing pain and a liking for expending his strength in their 
service. Stanniford, on the other hand, though of fully as tender 
a nature as his friend, is not so soft-hearted. He feels less pity 
for the mere exhibition of pain as distinguished from the actual 
thrill of suffering. Dunham is totally unable to say a sharp 
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thing, while Stanniford utters one in every other sentence, and 
then is overwhelmed with repentance when he finds he has 
wounded his friend’s feelings. His chivalry has in it more of 
the head and less of the heart than Dunham’s; springs more 
from a deep-rooted sense of honor, less from a kind-hearted dis- 
position. Dunham, with his tender feelings, his propensity to 
exert himself “in little attentions to ladies,” and his “no end 
of accomplishments,” is a perfect representative of the harmless 
type of ladies’ man. He is not in any sense intellectual ; his 
thought is diffusive, not deep or incisive. His goodheartedness, 
however, and his pure and natural unselfishness, which, as in 
the incident of the “unattainable poultry” are apt to place him 
in ridiculous situations, attract us strongly. Such a character 
would be especially attractive toa man like Stanniford, whose 
traits are so different. Intellectually he is of a much higher 
type than Dunham. He forms conclusions rapidly, and passes 
quickly from one train of thought to another. He is apt to go 
off into little lectures upon points within the range of” his obser- 
vation or reading, in which his thoughts have an epigrammatic 
sharpness. He has lived an idle life and is beginning to tire of 
it, and long for the excitement and toil of a cattle ranch in the 
west. His active mind, too long deprived of regular food, is 
beginning to prey upon itself. There is a b/asé air about him 
which is half natural and half assumed. His keen sense of 
humor, and the half philosophical and satiric way in which he 
affects to view all things, often place him in false lights when in 
the company of those whose mental tone is not quite so high as 
his own; as in that finely drawn scene of the Sunday afternoon 
when he offends Dunham and shocks his companions by appa- 
rently mocking at religion. His conversations with Dunham, 
in which his slower-brained companion is totally unable to follow 
the rapid changes of his thought, and his consequent ludicrous 
mistakes, are wonderfully skillful and undoubtedly the best 
things in the book. 

In drawing the character of Lydia, he has not been so suc- 
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cessful. We are not going to discuss the possibility of her ex- 
istence, nor the propriety of a writer’s creating characters which 
cannot be verified in ordinary experience, but we must say that, 
as presented to us by Mr. Howells, she does not justify the 
effects which she produces. We see no reason why Stanniford 
should find in her anything more than the uninteresting country 
girl, whose “beauty is only part of the general tiresomeness of 
the situation ” which he at first supposes her to be. It must be 
admitted, however, that it is a difficult task to draw such a char- 
acter as Lydia from the eternal point of view, and, although he 
has not presented us with a distinct and finished picture, the 
sketchy dashes with which he has outlined her figure, enable us 
to form a conception of what the artist intended, and perhaps 
this is all he hoped. 

The minor characters, Deacon Latham, with his narrow range 
of thought and feeling, Mr. Watterson, the second officer, Mr. 
Hicks, Mrs. Erwin, Mr. Erwin and his laughable collection of 
Americanisms, all bear the touches of a skillful hand. Captain 
Jenners, though, seems a failure. We cannot tell what is lack- 
ing, but he has not the marine flavor; he does not taste of 
the sea. 

The chief excellence of the book, aside from its accurate delin- 
eation of the characters of Dunham and Stanniford, is its con- 
versation. 

His main, almost his only means, of displaying character, it is 
in Mr. Howell’s hands wonderfully flexible, natural and charac- 
teristic. His remarkable skill in its use will be shown when we 
remember how entirely dependent the book is for its interest 
upon the brilliancy of its conversations. There is throughout 
an almost entire lack of incident. The one exciting episode, the 
rescue of Hicks from drowning, is evidently not introduced for 
dramatic effect, and makes but a slight ripple in the smooth 
flowing current of the story. The power displayed in this his 
last attempt, makes us hope that Mr. Howells, by combining the 


external manner of treating character of which he has shown 
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himself such a master, with its due proportion of the method of 


viewing the actors he creates from an internal standpoint, may 
hereafter present us with a work worthy to be placed among the 


great English novels. 





MOLIERE. 


“ Moliére belongs to no nation,” the great actor, Kemble, has 
said; “one day the god of comedy, wishing to write, became a 
man, and happened to fall into France.” If we add that he fell 
into the crowd of believers, formalists and hypocrites that con- 
stituted the France of Louis Quatorze, we may better understand 
how he accomplished the “strange task” that he laid out for 
himself of “amusing respectable people.” It is not remarkable 
that this original spirit did not accord with his times. Neither 
did Shakspere, nor Cervantes, nor Swift, nor Goethe. But 
Moliére differed from his contemporaries not only in the supe- 
riority of his genius, but also in the isolation of his position. He 
belonged to the period in which he lived by his portraiture of 
certain foibles, and by his employment of costumes, and at the 
same time, by his mastery of human nature, to all periods. To 
use a much-abused phrase, he was not so much the “ creature of 
his age” as were Racine, Bossuet and Pascal. What would have 
occasioned Racine’s masterpieces, his sacred tragedies, but the 
fact that Louis XIV. was expiating the vices of his youth by a 
“devotion which had no root in reason and bore no fruit of 
charity?” What would have brought out the diatribes of Bos- 
suet but the highly religious tendencies of so haughty a court as 
that of the “Great King?” What value would there have 
been in the furious polemics of Pascal in any other age than one 





that was the border-land between two wastes of skepticism—a 
border-land which gave at least an outward support to religion ? 
The genius of Racine, Bossuet and Pascal would probably have 
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had a different outlet at another period. But Moliére seems to 
have been the most subjective French poet of the seventeenth 




























century. The “great age” did not narrow but proportioned his 
mind, 

His opposition to prevalent sentiments brought him much 
hostility. It was fortunate that at this time the interests of 
civilization and of the King demanded the same course of action. 
Moliére was protected, and he needed _ protection, being attacked 
by courtiers jealous of his influence with the Sovereign, by rival 
poets and dramatists envious of his growing fame, and by church- 
men chagrined at his revelations of hypocrisy. Abusive epithets 
were not lacking. He was called a low-born comedian, an igno- 
rant poetaster, and an impious monster. Impiety, however, was 
the charge harped on the most. Had this charge any founda- 
tion in truth? We think not. Moli¢re practiced Christianity 
without paying much regard to formal worship. Perhaps the 
Epicurean Homo sum was, in its higher significance, part of his 
belief. We might apply to him in a serious sense those words 
of Tartuffe: “Un homme * * un homme enfin.” Yet in 
this same play of Tartuffe, Moliére is not only the philosophical 
and the religious, but also the Christian poet. Nevertheless, he 
was accused of atheisin and of blasphemy, and innocent as he 
was, would have failed to sustain himself against a bigoted 
church and a revengful court had not Louis, from the height of 
his throne, cast over him the protecting mantle. That Moli¢re’s 





hatred for sham did not lead him into any misconception with 
regard to true piety, we need no better proof than that found in 
the character of Cléante, a man whose good sense abhorred 
fanaticism and made him content to be unostentatiously pious 
and moral. Such a man was Moliére. 
He was a hero, too. Although, even while victorious over his 
enemies, he was tempted to exclaim despairingly with Alceste— 
“Trahi de toutes parts, accablé d’ injustices, 
Je vais sortir d’un gouffre od triomphent les vices, 


Et chercher sur la terre un endroit écarté 
Oi d’étre homme d’honneur on ait la liberté ;” 
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yet he had the courage to suffer and to wait. Rather than give 
up the life of a comedian, he declined the highest distinction 
French literature could bestow, membership in the Academy. 
He thus became a conspicuous figure in the striking and isolated 
group of those illustrious few—Balzac, Pascal, Béranger, George 
Sand, Gautier—who, in the words of a recent critic, “ have 
come near making it the supreme literary honor in France not 
to be numbered among the Forty.” In addition, he left his 
family, he renounced his ancestral name, he abandoned an hon- 
orable position for a despised vocation, he gave his last gift, his 
life, and for what? To support a company of actors educated 
by himself, whose bread depended on his own exertions ; and to 
devote himself on the stage of the theatre, to the amusement of 
that capricious herd, often without intelligence, and always 
without pity, called the public. For almost anyone else this con- 
duct would have been folly. But for him it was the insuppres- 
sible dictate of his genius. 

This genius created French comedy, as that of La Fontaine 
created French fable. Schlegel denies this to Moliére, but, un- 
justly, we think. Before Moliére French comedy did not exist. 
Ie Menteur, of Corneille, while it gave evidence of brilliant 
parts, showed more conclusively that the author was not suited 
for comedy. But Moliére came and built up a structure which 
has remained unequalled to this day. Perhaps his praise by 
Frenchmen has been excessive, but we, at least, agree with Vol- 
taire when he calls Moliére the father of French comedy, and 
with La Harpe when he says that Moliére is never exhausted. 
When, however, La Harpe tells us that Moliére is the greatest 
of moral philosophers, and when Chamfort terms him the most 
amiable teacher of humanity since Socrates, and is of the opin- 
ion that Julius Cxesar, who called Terence half Meander, would 
have called Meander half Moliére,—we hear praise to which a 
general assent can scarcely be expected. 

Moliére is generally believed in France to have excelled Ra- 


cine and Boileau in elegance of diction. But his superiority to 
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them included something more than mere beauty of language, 
since revolutions in taste that have respected neither Racine nor 
Boileau, have never, even in their greatest violence, attacked 
Moliére ; while the nineteenth century greets his plays with as 
much enthusiasm as the seventeenth. This continued popularity 
is perhaps in part due to the double characteristic and double 
merit which his works show, of improvisation and of medita- 
tion. We can perceive the contemplating philosopher, but at 
the same time the facile spirit which knows not toil. The often 
quoted axiom of Buffon, “ Le style, c’est Vhomme méme,” is 
peculiarly applicable to our dramatist. In his productions the 
man appears with the author. We see his face and his heart. 
We divine his life, his feebleness, his virtues, his sympathies 
and his hatreds. The character he most often placed on the 
scene—the infatuated and jealous husband deceived by his wife 
—was one that he was playing in the drama of life, one that he 
knew by experience, and in which he had suffered the most. 
Alceste, Celiméne, Philinte, Tartuffe, Orgon, George Dandin— 
we meet such persons daily. For Moliére has created characters 
endowed, not with local nor accidental, but with universal traits. 
His comedies have succeeded not because he has depicted pass- 


ing follies, but because he has painted man, 
“That pendulum betwixt a smile and tear.” 


He has studied humanity profoundly and subtly, without telling 
us of his examination ; and so his knowledge seems to be intui- 
tive rather than acquired. 

But while Moliére has gained his chief renown from such 
works as /e Misanthrope , le Turtuffe, ’ Ecole des maris, Don Juan, 
le Bourgeois gentilhonme and les Femmes savantes, we should 
detract from his glory by confining him to these high character 
comedies. There is, perhaps, not a page in the minor pieces 
composed for fétes that deserves omission. Not in ?Avare nor 


in ! Amphytrion, nor in any of the impromptus of a man, who 
in the same year, could produce le Tartuffe and le Sicilien, both 
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le Misanthrope and le Médecin malgré lui. He has put force 






even in his interludes, beauty even in his ballets, genuineness 
































and profound truth even in his farces. He has brought forth 
pieces for the crowd and for the critics. He has written for the 

R present and for the future, for France and for the world. 
We must bring these rambling notes to an end. In a book 
on our table, a description of Moliére closes with this sentence : 





“he was gentle, kind and generous.” Not all his knowledge of 


human foibles could weaken his ready indulgence for human 


— 


frailty, or his pity for human woe. Wonderful in his Christian 
humility, in his Christian charity, in his misfortunes, in his 
talent and in his fame,—we know of few figures in literature 
more interesting than that of the victorious and suffering 
Moliére. 


A 
A VENETIAN FETE WITHOUT VENICE, 


Our feeling toward Neuchatel was a plain case of “ love at first 
sight.” We had heard a great deal about it, but our first glimpse 
of it proved to us that we would not be in the least disappointed ; 
and the longer we stayed the more we liked it. Of all the beau- 
tiful scenes, however, which we witnessed there, none has left so 
deep or so pleasant an impression in our minds, as the one 
which we shall attempt to describe. 

It was a magnificent summer evening, and, the heat of the day 
now past, all nature seemed to be in a happy mood. We had 
sauntered down after supper to the shore of the lake to view 


once more the now old, yet ever new scene there presented. 





Nearly four years have passed, but we can even now see it all as 
though pictured before us. : 

The sun is just about to pass out of sight but still lights up the 
lake before us, and the town behind us, as its radiance ascends 
the vine-clad slopes of the Juras. A gentle breeze, which scarcely 


moves the surface of the lake, blows across from the west; and 
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every object around us is distinctly pictured in the water at our 
feet. Beyond the lake, and seemingly but a few miles off, lies 
the Bernese Oberland with its snowy chain, and, overtopping the 
rest, the Jung Frau im her beauteous bridal veil. Away off 
toward the south we can make out the highest peaks of Mont 
Blane, while the Juras stretch northward, as far as _ the 
eye can reach, Our eyes wander from point to point in the 
landscape, thinking each more beautiful than the last. Mean- 
while, the sun has been traveling down and has sunk out of our 
sight behind the distant Alpine range. The town and lake are 
wrapt in the twilight hush of a summer evening; while the last 
rays of the sun still linger on the tops of the neighboring moun- 
tains, as if loth to leave the lovely scene. 

As the gathering darkness recalls us to our immediate sur- 
roundings, we find that we are no longer alone, but in the midst 
of a large and fast increasing number of people, all bent upon 
seeing the sight of the evening—the Venetian Féte. We now 
perceive for the first time that two of the lake steamers are lying 
in the little port, all bedecked with flags and paper lanterns, and 
crowded with men, women and children. With some difficulty 
we make our way through the crowd, and, having reached a good 
point of observation, we await further developments. Soon the 
two steamers puff slowly out with every lantern lit and each fur- 
nished with a band of music. After them came two barges, 
ornamented in the same way, and towed along by boatloads of 
sturdy oarsmen. Then follow rowboats of every size and form, 
trimmed with flags and lanterns according to taste. 

As the boats shoot out, little else can be seen of them in the 
darkness than their gleaming lights ; and soon, as far as we can 
see, the lake seems peopled with “ will-o’-the-wisps.” Every 
little while a rocket or Roman candle shoots up from some boat, 
and is answered by dozens on land and water. At times our 
eyes are almost dazzled by the calcium lights, which, illumina- 
ting the lake around, reveal the boats and barges darting by like 


things alive. At intervals the steamers sweep past, and their 
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music, mingling with the song of many oarsmen, comes stealing 
across the water. We almost imagine ourselves in Fairy land, 
as we see the twinkling of the thousand lights and hear the 
sound of distant music. The only incongruous feature (and yet 
a very important one) is a little boat, very prominently dis- 
playing a transparency, on which we can make out the letters 
P-o-l-i-c-e. 

A feeling of sadness comes over us as we see the lights disap- 
appearing one by one. A gust of wind, and in an instant dozens 
of bright lanterns are gone, leaving many blanks in the brilliant 
scene; still more die a natural death, their own paper sides blazing 
up with the last flicker of the candles. One by one the boats 


; soon we find ourselves 


return in silence; the crowd disperses 
alone once more. The bright scene has vanished, and with lin- 
gering steps we betake ourselves homeward, never to forget the 
mingled beauty and sadness of Neuchatel’s Venetian Féte. 


“YR” 


VOICES. 


Norru Couueee is our historic building. Around it sacred 
memories cluster. It was occupied by British troops, and again 
made venerable by a session of the Continental Congress. Within 
its walls Edwards, Finley and Witherspoon taught ; Stockton, 
Madison and Breckenridge studied. Modern architecture can 
not devise anything which will be as dear to us as old North. 
Still we believe if the walls of this ancient building were com- 
pletely covered with ivy, the cupola alone rising out of a mass 
of green, it would be one of the most picturesque sights in this 
country. For the past few years the ivy has been planted around 
the library, a beautiful building, and one of recent architecture. 
By planting the ivy here we gain nothing. It is upon old build- 


ings that ivy looks most becoming. Some may possibly object to 
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changing North in any way whatever; they desire to see the 
bare, brown walls as they first appeared, yet this building is by 
no means what it was a hundred years ago. The new roof has 
considerably changed its appearance ; the clock was not there to 
tell General Washington the time. You will certainly change 
the appearance by covering it with ivy, but that will not take in 
the least from its historic significance. Almost every old build- 
ing, that is loved for what it was in the past, has changed. It 
would make North even more like an historic monument, and 
it would be vastly more ornamental if it were clad with ivy, If 
only a single ivy is planted every year around so large a build- 
ing, many years will pass before the old walls are covered. 
Would it not be an admirable plan for the Class Day committee 
of ’79 to take the matter in hand, and instead of planting a single 
ivy let every member of the class plant one. The cost will be 
only a trifle, and if the slightest care is taken to preserve them 
during the winter, in a few years North will be covered. Then 
when old graduates return, they will slightly change the words 


of the poet, and exclaim— 


“Oh, a dainty plant is the Ivy green 
That creepeth o’er Nassau old! 

Of right choice food are his meals I ween, 
In his cells so lone and cold. 

Creeping where no life is seen, 

A rare old plant is the Ivy green.” 


[An alumnus prominent in building up the I. C. L. A. sends us the follow- 
ing note and article. The note may add interest to the article as well as 
throw light upon it.—Eps.] 


My Dear Sir.—The indifferent or adverse spirit of the College 
upon this subject and the present condition of the Inter-Collegiate 
Literary Association have not been very inspiring. I am now 
almost assured that one of the founders of the Association, an 
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active young man, will undertake the secretaryship. I feel 
assured that a better management of the Association will regain 
the good will of the colleges. I do wish that a better feeling on 


the subject could be created in Princeton, and that less weight 





could be given to arguments which have their origin in college 
vanity. 
Very truly yours, 

+ * + 


As A GRADUATE OF PRINCETON it is with feelings of special 
interest that I regard the Inter-Collegiate Literary Contests, feel- 
ings not unmingled with pride at the part which Princeton 
has taken in their history. It was at Princeton that an early, 
perhaps the first, plan of an Inter-Collegiate Literary Contest 
was laid before the college world. The Nassau (Quarterly Mag- 
azine published in October, 1864, an article called “ Wanted— 
An Endowment,” written, as we have been informed, by James 
B. Converse, of the Class of ’65. He found existing colleges 
exhibiting a “ wretched rivalry after numbers,” students aiming 
to “get through ” without labor. Graduates not ashamed to lose 
their learning and professors never dreaming of advancing be- 
yond their predecessors. For the remedy he pointed to the 
analogy of foreign university examinations “ Let us have then 
a central examination,” he says, “to be held every year, open to 
all college students of the Junior and Senior Classes.” His idea 
was to invite to this contest not merely all the colleges of Amer- 
ica, but also those of Great Britain and Canada. The endow- 
ment wanted was for the purpose of establishing fellowships to 
be given on the condition of the recipients pursuing a non-pro- 
fessional course of study for two or three years after graduation. 
There would be little difficulty, he thought, in obtaining it, if it 
should be rendered moderately certain that the advantage claimed 
would result from the examinations. The sp it selected for the real- 
ization of this ideal was Princeton. Here would theseveral hundred 


examiners assemble from year to year to discover a cluster of the 
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most thorough of American scholars. He concludes, “Thus 
would Princeton gradually rise to be the literary metropolis of 
the United States—the Oxford of America.” 

The seed here planted was perhaps of too ethereal a nature to 
flourish in our rugged soil. At all events Princeton heard no 
more of Inter-Collegiate contests until a decade had rolled away. 
New conditions of college life then made the ideal attainable. 
During that period Princeton had been brought into practical 
contact with other colleges, and had experienced the benefits of 
association. When now educationalists and the literary public 
were beginning to fear that athletics were gaining the upper 
hand in our colleges, the Inter-( ‘ollegiate Literary Association 
was born. The first steps toward its formation were taken in 
Princeton. In the autumn of 1873 a few Seniors gathered in 
the rooms of the Philadelphian Society and projected its plan. 
It at first met with some opposition among the students, some 
of whom went so far as to place posters through the campus ridi- 
culing the measure, but the approval of such distinguished educa- 
tionalists and literary men as Presidents McCosh, Porter, Chad- 
bourne, Stearns, Chancellor Howard Crosby, Col. Higginson, 
James T. Fields, and the hearty co-operation of Williams Col- 
lege, ensured for the project a practical trial. Fourteen colleges 
responded to the call for a convention, and an enthusiastic public 
greeted the first contest on the evening of January 7th, 1875. 
But this was not the ultimatum with those who had the project 
most at heart. It was not their intention to hold a mere tourna- 
ment for intellectual athletes. At is second annual convention 
the Association projected contests in Greek and Mathematics and 
affirmed the encouragement of these departments as the more 
important elements of the work which it had to accomplish. 
The subsequent additions of Latinand Mental Science, the intro- 
duction to membership of representatives from the college faculties, 
the fact of incorporation, all point to a disposition on the part of 
the Association to free itself’ from mere intellectual athletics and 


to accomplish a more useful educational work. The original 
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constitution had thus defined the object of the Association, Art. 
IT., Sec. 1, “The object of this Association shall be to hold 
annual competitive literary exercises and examinations, at such 
times and places as the Association may determine.” Three 
years later the developed ideal of the Association, as found in 
the certificate of incorporation, embraces, “The promotion of 
general literary, scientific and artistic culture among students in 
colleges and universities in the United States who shall be mem- 
bers of the Association, and the mutual benefit of such members 
by the establishment and holding of annual competitive exer- 
cises, examinations aml exhibitions; the giving of prizes and 
awards to competitors for excellence in scholarship, and for 
literary and artistic merit ; the furnishing successful competitors 
opportunities and means for the prosecution of their studies ; the 
foundation of fellowships ; the discussion of educational, literary 
and scientific topies ; and the publication of books and papers.” 

Since its incorporation, in March, 1877, the Association has 
continued its existence without making any very apparent mate- 
rial progress. During the past year, it is feared, the Association 
has lost largely from the moral support of the colleges by 
hypothecating prizes which it could not pay. Whether the Asso- 
ciation ought to continue its existence without an effort to efface 
this blot from her history isa point which we need not stop now 
to discuss. The Association, at its last meeting, expressed a 
desire to live and prosecute its work, and gave sufficient signs of 
vitality to indicate that it had not been abandoned by its friends. 
It has already done a sufficiently useful work to warrant its con- 
tinued existence. As we pass now through the most critical 
period in its history and look forward into its future, conscious 
that its work, in which Princeton has been so deeply involved, 
has not yet been accomplished, may we not expect of Princeton 
that she will continue to give to it her steady and hearty 


support ? A. M. 
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A CAREFUL READER of the Lit. and Princetonian cannot 
help noticing the tone of the articles which discuss the present 
condition of the Halls. These pieces, as a rule, have doubtless 
been intended to promote the welfare of the Halls, yet anyone 
who has the true interests of these institutions at heart must re- 
gard the effect of such writing as bad. We all know that the 
membership of the Halls is less now than it was four years ago ; 


- , 


we all know that there is a considerable class of persons who are 
members of them, and who yet take no interest in the practical 
workings of their Hall, and even try to dissuade others from be- 
coming members. But is anything gained by constant harping 
on these subjects? The writer who discusses them is in great 
danger of putting himself in the place of the dissatisfied ; he 
soon comes to look on things with the eyes of a malcontent. At 
first he simply tries to understand the position of the discontented, 
and to appreciate their wants; but there is no feeling so con- 
tagious as dislike, and the man who tries in every other Prince- 
tonian to explain why it is that Hall nights are a bore to other 
members, soon comes to feel that they are a bore to himself. 
Besides this, the rolls of the Halls, and we may add, their literary 
condition, scarcely justify such excessive forebodings. When the 
Brice-d-Brae was issued in the fall of ’77, there were but two 
hundred and fifty-eight in Hall. At the same time in the fall 


eht members in 


of °78, there were two hundred and seventy-ei 
these bodies ; now there are scarcely less than three hundred and 
twenty. This increase has occurred at a time when the whole 
number of students has been falling off. It is also a well-known 
fact that the Class of ’82 has entered the Halls in larger numbers, 
and has taken greater interest in them than has any Freshman 
class since ’79. Of the literary condition of the halls we cannot, 
of course, speak with as much openness, but we would ask any 
active member of our literary societies if the performances in Hall 
have at all fallen off recently in excellence or in number? Have 
they not rather gained in both these respects? To the complaint 
that Hall is a bore, there is but one reply. It is not a bore to 
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those who take part in its proceedings. It is, and, in all proba- 


bility, always will be a bore to those who look upon it as a place 
for anything but energetic work. If the pessimistic gentlemen 
who abuse the Halls in the Princetonian, would devote the 
work and time expended on their articles to the performance of 
Hall duties, they would do much more to advance the interests 
of those bodies as well as to benefit themselves. 

VERAX. 


THERE ARE FEW IN COLLEGE who have not heard some 
reminiscence of the career of ‘Theodorick Bland Pryor, of the 
Class of ’70; some have stood by the granite monument in the 
cemetery and listened to the sad story of his death, others have 
looked with admiration on the handsome crayon portrait in the 
museum and wished to know more of him whom it commemo- 
rates. It will interest many, therefore, to know that a life of 
Mr. Pryor has been published, written by his classmate, Thomas 
D. Suplee, editor of the “Trench on Words,” which is used in 
our curriculum, The book is called “ A Biographical Study,” 
and the author seems tu have written it as a work of love; we 
can only regret that his friendship has led him into extravagant 
statements, which spoil the effect of his eulogy on those who have 
never known its subject. But there is so much that is interesting 
and everything is so sincere that we can easily overlook the 
faults. The chapters relating his college-life give a short but 
faithful account of Princeton student-life as one who has passed 
through it saw it. There is a great deal of sentiment thrown 
around much that we now look at in a rather unsentimental 
manner ; but perhaps looking back on College through the mists 
of ten years surrounds it with a halo which we are now too close 
to see. We have not the space to give a summary of the life— 
those who desire to know this should read the book. But it 
occurred to the writer that a few of the paragraphs on general 
College matters would be interesting to the readers of the Lit, 
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The author tersely describes Princeton as “ the cosmopolitan 
College, where students from all sections work harmoniously 
together ;” it seems to me that no more fitting phrase can be 
chosen to describe the students here assembled. It is the only 
Northern College that has any considerable number of Southern 
students on its rolls; the West is as largely represented as the 
South, and even the sacred precincts of New England give some 
countenance to the “ New Jersey Preparatory School.” 

In these days, when it is quite a common thing to hear the 
work of the Halls disparaged, it is very refreshing to those who 
still believe in their great usefulness to read such words as the 
following from one who knows whereof he speaks: “ Their 
laws, brought to a high state of perfection, during the hundred 
or more years of their history, are well nigh faultless, and the 
course of literary training and legal discipline which the mem- 
bers of both societies receive, combine to fit them in an eminent 
degree for the practical duties of life.” 

The Class of ’70, like all other classes, was fond of debate, but 
this must have been developed to an abnormal degree if this is a 
true portraiture: “ Hours were consumed in discussion before a 
class color was agreed upon. An election for class-officers was 
the cause of more maneuvering than the choice of a state gov- 
ernor; while the election of speakers as representatives in the 
exercises of the annual class-day, developed such a talent for 
electioneering and ‘ wire-pulling’ as surprised even the class 
itself, when these things were afterwards made public.” This 
spirit of discussion led to the formation of many small debating 
clubs in the class, such as are now much in vogue in certain 
classes. The meetings of this club, the College revival, a recita- 
tion-room scene, are all well described, but we have no space for 
quotations. We pass to the chapter on Commencement. Every- 
thing here is extremely natural, especially this from the Bacea- 
laureate sermon: “The class now before me is the largest that 
ever graduated in this College. It contains as many bright and 
promising youths as any class which old Nassau has sent forth 
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from her walls.” And this from the account of class-day: “I 
am President of this College 364 days, and on the 365th these 
young men take the government out of my hands. The Faculty, 
which is a very grave body, gives prizes to the best men; but 
these young men, when they are beyond the President’s control, 
give a prize to the wickedest man,” &c., &e. 

The promenade concert is so surrounded with sentiment by a 
paragraph in this book that we are almost led to wish that it 
had not been abolished by the present Senior class, “ Fond 
hearts lingered long under the monster elms which had bowered 
them through the years of happy College life. * * The 
throng gradually disappeared, until only here and there was 
heard the loitering foot-fall of some benighted dreamer strolling 
along the walks of the deserted grounds, or the subdued voices 
of the class quartette singing for the last time—‘ Home, Sweet 
Home.’ The lights glimmered one by one; and, one by one, 
like breaking hopes, they melted away into the darkness. The 
risen moon dappled the ground beneath the trees, touching Old 
Nassau’s spire with silver, and slanting its loftiness—as memory 
slants grief—in long, dark, tapering lines upon the silvered 
green,” 

We cannot better close this article than with the follow- 
ing paragraph in regard to the Nassau Lirerary MaGa- 
ZINF, which needs no comment. “ This quarterly, established 
more than thirty-eight years ago, is conducted entirely by the 
students, and has been made to play quite an important part in 
their literary education and training. Some of the most gifted 
minds which the country has produced appeared for the first 
time as authors in the modest effusions contributed to its pages. 
* * Many a literary gem has thus been rescued from oblivion, 
and attracted to the author that attention which has ripened, by 
his maturer efforts, into admiration. * * As a register of 
passing events this periodical combines in an eminent degree 
two of the great attributes which Cicero ascribes to history: it 
is not only the ‘testis temporum,’ but the ‘vita memorie’— 
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preserving facts not unworthy of record, and chronicling much 
that adds to its usefulness and interest. * * It is only to be 
regretted that the early periodicals of Princeton College have 
not been more regularly preserved in their day, with a spirit 
prophetic of their future value.” So say the editors. 


A FEW DAYs AGO, I happened to read Macaulay and Emer- 
son in succession. ‘Their peculiarities in style and thought had 
often suggested themselves in reading the two authors separately. 
But the amazing difference between the two in nearly every 
quality of mind and expression never so forced itself to the front 
as then. Reading Macaulay is like drinking water. It satis- 
fies you. It puts the mind in a calm, equable frame. It gives 
a normal stimulus. It refreshes. Reading Emerson is like 
drinking wine. It elevates, but the elevation is unnatural. 
It stimulates, but the stimulus is abnormal. It heats and 
muddles the brain. It excites. You feel that Macaulay 
always writes for you. Every sentence is writter by him as 
an aid for you. You feel that Emerson always writes for him- 
self. Every word is penned because he feels it rather than 
hecause he would have you feel it. He gives the impression of 
putting on paper his inmost thoughts as an aid to himself, to 
give them a fixed and exact form, and one which will best suit 
and be understood by himself. Macaulay’s sentences are a bed 
of the clearest, the most regular quartz crystals. Emerson’s are 
a bed of clay and coal, with an occasional diamond. The two 
authors should be studied together. The study of Macaulay re- 
moves all eccentricities of style and thought, but may lead to 
formality of style; shallowness of thought and tameness in both. 
Emerson puts boldness, candor, originality into the soul, and by 
that means into expression. Macaulay makes you a conservative 


literatus ; Emerson, a Radical ; both make you an Independent. 




















Editorial. 


EDITORIAL. 


The question of the merits and demerits of the Inter-Colle- 
giate Association has been pretty thoroughly discussed by the 
papers of all the colleges interested, within the past few months ; 
but an article, (published in the Voices,) from one of our gradu- 
ates, who has always been deeply interested in the association, 
seemed to call for some further mention of the subject in our 
pages. The short history given by this gentleman shows what 
a prominent part Princeton took in the origination and organi- 
zation of the scheme, and for this reason, if no other, we should 
carefully consider the matter before we decide either to with- 
draw or continue our membership. The present opinion of the 
College seems to be that we should continue our connection with 
it, in order that we may be chief mourners at the funeral. But 
this article from Mr. M. gives rise to the question of the possi- 
bility of infusing new life and health into the sick child, so that 
it will fulfil the bright promise of its birth. We can only de- 
cide this by inquiring into the chief cause of the failure of the 
plan. 

The great fault of the whole undertaking seems to the writer 
to be that it aims too high. Let anyone read the “ developed 
ideal” of the association and he will be overpowered with the 
magnitude of the scheme. It reads like a part of the catalogue 
of the Johns Hopkins University, with its endowment of three 
millions, or of the paper setting forth the plan and object of the 
Smithsonian Institution. It is practically impossible for such a 
scheme to be developed by a number of independent corpora- 
tions, each of which aims itself to be just such a centre of cul- 
ture as the association would be if successful. The funds, to 
carry on a great scheme like this, would be greater than any 
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college could contribute without injuring its own usefulness ; 
neither would the benefit derived warrant the outlay if it were 
possible. The plan has had a virtual realization in the great 
university above mentioned; it possesses all the advantages 
with none of the disadvantages of the Inter-Collegiate. But it 
is a distinct corporation supported by a large private legacy, and 
has no connection with colleges, except as it supplements their 
work and is fed by their students, 

But it is urged that this was only the ideal which the associa- 
tion hoped to realize after many years: that the plan as now 
carried on is far different. This is true; but the difference is 
only in degree. The contests are already six in number, and 
the expense is great. With the single exception of the one in 
oratory, the number of contestants in each has been small, and 
the interest manifested almost nothing. And why? Because 
the superiority of certain colleges in certain branches was well 
known, and it was almost sure who would win. As a conse- 
quence, a contest in Greek between Cornell and Princeton, or in 
Mental Science between Princeton and Williams, was about as 
exciting as a boat-race between Harvard and Princeton, or a 
foot-ball game between Princeton and Rutgers, and the results 
were as easily predicted. 

It is contrary to nature that Princeton should desire to pay a 
heavy tax to keep up the Greek Prize, or Williams one to fill 
up the Mental Science purse. Here, then, is the root of the 
whole matter. No interest will exist in a contest which is with- 
out sharp competition ; there can be no sharp competition in six 
or more branches between twelve colleges, varying so much in 
their curriculums and specialties as those forming the association. 
Neither will any college desire to furnish the funds for a prize in 
which it has no interest. That which caused the death of the 
Inter-Collegiate Regatta Association will, unless some change is 
made, cause the death of the Inter-Collegiate Literary Associa- 
tion. Although but one contest formed the object of the former, 
still the above principles apply to it, although in a lesser degree. 
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A great number of colleges entered it because boating was the 
rage at the time; but equal chances to win, and, therefore, close 
competition, could not exist between colleges whose boating 
facilities varied so much ; interest fast declined at many of the 
universities ; money was subscribed slowly, and the association 
perished. But this did not prove that college boat-races were 
impracticable. The Harvard-Yale regatta has taken place annu- 
ally ever since, and has been very successful because the colleges 
are somewhat on the same level in boating matters. In our 
opinion, this gives a key by which we may solve the problem of 
making the Literary Association a success. Prizes should only 
be offered for such things as will put the contestants on a com- 
parative equality, and therefore excite interest in all the colleges 
of the league. There is no doubt but that many difficulties are 
to be overcome in doing this. Certain colleges would, perhaps, 
find it necessary to withdraw, and others should be induced to 
join ; still we believe that a series of contests could be agreed 
upon that would meet with the hearty approval of a sufficient 
number of universities to make another attempt desirable. The 
fields to which we would point as most likely to fulfil these con- 
ditions are Oratory, Essays, Debate. It seems more than proba- 
ble that five or six colleges would enter into at least one of these 
with enthusiasm, and the Inter-Collegiate Association, although 
not so ambitious in its plans as previously, would become far 
more productive of good results. To such a scheme as this we 
would say, “ let Princeton continue to give her steady and hearty 


support.” 


Our system of absences, which is a relic of the ancien régime 
of our College, is little consonant with the present status of our 
government, for it is open to all the vices of continual surveil- 
lance and of favoritism. Every student who makes this his 


abode for four years of his life, places himself under the authority 
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of the College law. It is this law which essentially distinguishes 
us from a high school, over which a few educational despots 
hold an arbitrary authority ; so that while we are obedient to 
our law, it should be impossible for the principle of privilege to 
enter. As long as the Faculty persists in finding a “ personal 
equation ” in their reckoning; as long as they are willing to 
grant privileges to one student which another cannot obtain, 
they not only expose themselves to the charge of favoritism, but 
they lose the respect, among the students, which lends dignity 
and authority to their office. There is no inequality before a just 
law, and an unjust law should not be allowed to exist. It seems 
in the case of absences that both the law and the authority are 
inadequate; the authority, because we can multiply instances in 
which all the students have not been considered equally ; the 
law, because it leaves room for this abuse by the functionaries, 
The police regulations which govern the attendance upon 
Chapel are thoroughly dependent upon circumstances. One 
tutor takes upon himself to “spot” remorselessly, another those 
ahead of him only, while those behind enjoy immunity from 
exercises, Still another exercises his duty by spasms, another 
not at all. The consequences of this are readily seen. The 
principle is lax and is borne unequally. One may absent him- 
self free of all danger, the other is by chance and misfortune 
condemned to submit to a combination of military inspection 
and divine service. The one spends his Sundays where he wants, 
the other plays attendance upon the Faculty. In order to keep 
step with the advances of our College, it is now full time that 
these abuses were corrected. If it is impossible to make a bet- 
ter law, let the advisability of annulling the law altogether be 
considered ; or let the systems of other colleges be examined to 
find useful and reasonable modifications for our own. The Col- 
lege cannot afford to lose the good opinion of the students. It 
cannot maintain a principle which on the one hand may have a 
very despicable interpretation, and on the other, is unjust. 
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‘The nominations for the Board of Lrr. Editors will be made 
about the 20th of March. It is desirable that the present board 
should have as many as possible from which to choose. We 
labor under a disadvantage, in that the new system was not 
adopted until three numbers of the magazine had been issued, 
but we have no reason to complain of the method. We are only 
sorry that more of the Junior class have not taken advantage of 
it, and thus added to its success. The system was adopted to 
be of benefit not only to the Lrrv., but to its readers and con- 
tributors. One of its chief aims was to enable the best men of 
the class for the positions, to be elected to them on their merit, 
and not have the virtue of popularity made one of the requi- 
sites of an editor. The present indications are that we will not 
be able to nominate the full number, but those that we do 
nominate, will be chosen for their merit, and they will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they have’earned their position. 
To those who have held back from contributing, with the idea 
in view that they would secure the election in the old way, by 
a great deal of less work on their part (and we fear that this has 
been the policy of certain would-be editors), we would extend 
our congratnlations on the success of their plan, as far as pre- 
venting the complete working of the new method, this year, is 
a part of it. Our only hope is, that they may not be elected to 
positions on the board; but if they are, we believe that an expe- 
rience of one or two months, as editors, will fully convince them 
of the great error they have made, both as to judging of their 
own power to be full-fledged editors without labor, and as to the 
ease with which a magazine may be published without a long 
list of contributors. We thank the gentlemen who have aided 
us in making the plan a partial success ; and we would urge on 
all classes to begin now to contribute to the Lr. (for a record of 
the contributions of lower classmen will be kept), and endeavor 
to make the system the triumph it richly deserves to be, 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


REVIEW OF THE NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


FEBRUARY 17TH, 18TH, 24TH, AND 25TH, AND Marcu 10TH AND 11TH— 
Lectures by Dr. Storrs, in the First Presbyterian Church, upon “St. Bernard 
and His Times.” 

Fepruary 19tTH—Readings by Mrs. Scott-Siddons, in the M. E. Church. 

Fesruary 20TH AND 26TH, AND Marcu 5ru-—General Cesnola’s lectures 
upon the “ Ancient Art and History of Cyprus.” 

FEBRUARY 22p — Washington’s Birthday celebration, in the Chapel. 
Speeches by Messrs. J. A. McWilliams, ’82; R. A. Shellabarger, ’81; G. H. 
Ingram, ’80, and S. Alexander, ’79. Organ music by F. L. Snook, ’79. 

FespruAry 25TH — Reception by President and Mrs. McCosh, to the 
Freshmen. 

FEBRUARY 27TH—Mid-term examination of the Seniors, in Physical Geo- 
graphy—Prof. Guyot.——Lecture by Joseph Cook, in the First Presbyterian 
Church. Subject, “The Soul’s Laughter at Itself.” 

FesrvuARY 28tH—Junior examination in Physical Geography. 

Marcu 4tuH—Musical soirée at the President's. 

Marcu 6tTH—Concert given in the Second Presbyterian Church, by the 
Glee and Instrumental Clubs, assisted by Miss Maud Morgan, harp soloist, 
and Prof. Edward Giles. 

Marcu 11ta—The first of a series of evening lectures by Prof. Lindsay, 
to the Seniors. Subject, “The Chronology of Art.” 

Visirep Princeton, Late.y.—75, Professor Alexander, of Columbia 
College, and W. B. Van Vorst; ’76, W. B. Van Lennep; ’77, W. F. Dunning, 
F. B. Glass, and W. S. Throckmorton; ’78, W. L. Geer; ’79, C. O. Brewster 
and E. Furman. Duffield, ’76, and Heary and Kargé, ’78, have returned for 
the Spring. 

W. S. CHEESEMAN, ’75, and F. H. Markoe, ’76, were among the first ten in 
a class of ninety-five men graduated as M. D.’s, at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York, on February 28th. 
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J. Henry Lona, ’76, has just started, in Chester county, Pa., a weekly 


newspaper, described as a “neat little six-column sheet,” and called the 
Honeybrook Graphic. 

Rev. J. W. Kays, ’74, is Bishop Lee’s assistant in St. Andrew’s P. E. 
Church, Wilmington, Del. 

MARION LYTLE, formerly of ’79, has joined the army of bull-dozers at the 
South. The dose is administered with a seven-shooter. 

A DESPERATE FLIRTATION, carried on by two Seniors and two innocent 
lambs in new. white bonnets, was not the least attractive accessory to the con- 
cert of March 6th. The passing and re-passing of notes, and the distribu- 
tion of taffy, were enjoyed by the entire right gallery. This is the Jong and 
short of it. 

Apropos of our President’s little speech, in the introduction of Joseph Cook, 
a friend propounds the fellowing conundrums: Who discovered America? 
Ans.—Christopher Columbus. Who discovered Joseph Cook? Ans.—James 
McCosh. 

THE CURTAIN rising discovers men of Nassau seated around the table of 
one who advertises—through the Faculty. 1st N., (with a German news- 
paper) “ What does this mean: ‘ Was willst du haben?” 2d_N., (eagerly) 
“T know! It means: ‘What will you have?” 1st N., “Thank you; don’t 
care if Ido; I'll take beer.” 3d N., “Vl take a cigar.” 4th N., “I'll take 
oysters.” 2d N:, “ I--I guess I translated that wrong.” 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS for the next Lir., handed in before March 20th, will 
be considered in the nomination of the Board of Editors from the class of ’80. 

ONE OF THE GREEN FaMILy has given $1000 for the purchase of a fine 
transit instrument, to be placed in what is known as the West Transit Room, 
at the Observatory. The instrument now used in that room will be used 
exclusively in the Prime Vertical Room, and thus all the trouble now caused 
in moving from one into the other, and back again, will be done away with. 
Prof. Young is doing all in his power to make our Observarory complete, 
and he seems to be well supported in his efforts by the good friends of our 
College. 

Prize Essays for the April Liv. are due April Ist. They should be 
handed to the editors before noon, as they go to the judges on that day. Con- 
tributions for all departments but the “Olla-Pod.,” must be sent in on or 
before the above date. 

A BENIGHTED JUNIOR was lately seen in the Geological Museum, search- 
ing diligently for Guyot’s “ Earthen Man.” 

SoME FRESHMEN recently attempted a pleasant little diversion of the 
monotony of Professor ———’s recitation, with the aid of an alarm-clock, 
concealed under a hat. The scheme worked like a charm, so far as racket 


went; otherwise, it proved a pitiable failure. The professor was expected to 
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collapse at the explosion of the unsuspected hat, clap his hand to his breast, 
and exclaim, “I die that Greek may live.’ Instead of which, he daringly 
approached the demonstrative tile, captured the same with its contents, and, 
with a lamentable disregard of the distinction between L% and 0&2, appro- 
priated the instrument of torture to his own use and benefit. Next morning, 
the bulletin elm displayed this announcement: “Stolen, in Professor ———’s 
Recitation Room, a Black, Stiff Hat. The Thief is Suspected. Two Dollars 
Reward, and No Questions Asked. Return to No. 28 South Cam-pus.”’ 


THe Princeton Press publishes a list of delinquent tax-payers, (or non- 


payers,) for the township, the reading of which has brought a pang of grief 


to our heart and the blush of shame to our cheek. For in the list we find the 
following: A. A, Chambers, A. J. Kerr, J. L. Leeper, G. W. Kretsinger, 
D. Lauglin, C. L. Williams, and—Tutor Todd!! And has it come to this, 
that the iridescent bubble of our dream of human virtue should be so rudely 
crushed? We were sufficiently shocked when certain quondam respected 
collegians and seminarians were detected in an attempt to evade the righteous 
provisions of New Jersey legislation by casting surreptitious votes in viola- 
tion of the same. But we revived, and lived to see the educational qualifica- 
tion which prohibited students from voting removed, and our college-mates 
once more in full enjoyment of their right of suffrage. Now, however, when 
men once high in our esteem repay the bestowal of that inestimable privilege 
with a refusal to render that particular form of tribute commonly designated 
poll-tax ; when men to whom we have pointed with pride as model results of 
our literary, oratorical and theological training; nay, whom we have regarded 
with awe, as part of the controlling power of collegiate destiny, the Faculty— 
but enough! Let us be thankful for the fears which blind our eyes to the 


“ checkered spectacle of so much glory and so much shame.” 


THe AMERICAN WuiaG Society has called « meeting of its graduates, to 
be held in the Hall of the society April Ist, at 12 m. 

Tue Gymnastic Contest of the Seniors will be held on either the 3d or 
the 24th of May, from 10.30 A. M.to 12M. Prizes will be offered, as usual, 
for excellence in light and heavy gymnastics, and for general excellence. 
Special prizes will be given for club-swinging and exercise on the parallel- 
bars. The judges will be John M. Taylor and Frank Dunning, ’76, and 
Frank Hartley, ’77; with William T. Kaufman, ’76, as alternate. An admis- 


sion fee of fifty cents will be charged. Positively no free list. 


BasE BALL.—Arrangements have already been made for the championship 
games with Harvard and Yale, and the dates determined upon. This year, 
as last, we play Yale;for the best in three games, and Harvard for the best in 
five. In the latter case, however, should either team win all of the first three 
games, the fourth will be played for exhibition. Yale plays us in Princeton 
on Saturday, May 3d, Harvard on Friday and Saturday, May 23d and 24th. 
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The return matches will be played at New Haven, Saturday, May 31st, and 
at Cambridge, Monday and Tuesday, June 2d and 3d. On this tour a game 
with Brown, on Jnne 4th, is talked of, but not as yet settled upon.——“ Forest 
and Stream” announces that three English cricket teams have arranged for 
tours through this country during the coming season, One of them—the 
amateur eleven of the Lascelles Club—has been. practising base-ball in Eng- 
land lately, and proposes to play some of the American professional and 
amateur nines, including the college teams of Yale, Harvard and Princeton. 
We are sure that the college will welcome our British cousins, and that the 


nine will do their best to make an interesting game. 


Mrs. Stppons’ READINGS fulfilled our utmost expectations. We saw no 
reason to alter our opinion of her performances formed at her previous visit 
to Princeton. She possesses, and uses with telling effect, a voice naturally 
full, rich and powerful, and trained to a remarkable range and sweetness. In 
her management of it we detected, as we thought, the same fault as before. 
She is artistic to the point of being artificial. With her manner and carriage, 
however, no fault can be found. We know of no word with which better to 
describe it than poise. We mean that easy grace and self-possession which at 
once commands attention and defies criticism. With her selections and their 
rendering the audience expressed the greatest satisfactior. “The Creed of 
the Bells” was given in a way to display at its very best her complete con- 
trol over her voice. The “Sleep-Walking Scene,” from Macbeth, and the 
“Legend of Bregenz,” were models of dramatic and descriptive elocution. 
If Mrs. Siddons has formed as favorable an opinion of Princeton as Princeton 


has of her, she will often again furnish us with opportunities of hearing her. 


Lectures.—With this form of entertainment we have been abundantly 
supplied this session, and promises are extended for the next. Dr. Storrs 
has, as is usual with him, made instruction entertaining in a way that com- 
mands the interest and ensures the benefit of his hearers. Joseph Cook, in 
his lecture on “ A Personal God in Conscience,” gave us a good specimen of 
his characteristic style of argument in favor of orthodox Christianity. Gen- 
eral Cesnola realized our anticipations, and more. He not only gave us an 
excellent idea of the varied history of Cyprus, and its progress in art, but 
surprised us with the extent and critical nicety of his knowledge of all such 
points of the ancient records, mythology, and traditions of all peoples as 
threw light upon his subject, and with the realism which he threw around 
every portion of his theme. The Seniors are being further incited to the 
study of art by a series of six lectures by Professor Lindsey, now in course of 
being delivered on Tuesday evenings, at 7 o’clock, in the Chemistry lecture 
room. In this course art will be treated historically, and with special refer- 
ence to the development of architecture. The first lecture was given on the 
11th inst. Its subject was the “Chronology of Art.” The others will be as 
follows: March 18th, “Greece;” March 25th, “Rome;” April 22d (the 








first Tuesday of the third term), “ Early Christian Art;” April 29th and 
May 6th, “ Art in Great Cities.” 
Tue Concert of the 6th was, as a whole, a decided success, and to us by 


all odds the best the Clubs have ever furnished us. The programme, as will 
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be seen, was a remarkably varied one: i 


SAILOR’S SONG. 


PROGRAMME. ‘ | + 
PART 1. 
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INSTRUMENTAL CLUB 
This programme was exceedingly well presented throughout, with the sin- 
gle exception, we are sorry to say, of the performances of the Instrumental 
These were hardly up to the standard of excellence which won 
for last year’s club such well-deserved credit. We missed that dash and 
vigor which we used to enjoy so much. The blame, if it rests with any one 
person, should be attributed, we think, to the first violin. This gentleman, 
while as is well known he possesses an excellent technique, seemed to have ' 
neglected the practice necessary to enable him to feel perfectly at home with 
the rest of the instruments; consequently he failed to show in his perform- 
ance that spiritedness of execution for which we look to him above all others. 
In other respects the concert was exceedingly enjoyable. The house was well / 


filled, and the audience in excellent humor—and a Princeton audience in 


good humor means an amount and intensity of applause which never fails to 


startle the unaccustomed ear. This encouragement was given on the present 


oceasion without 


The number of performances was increased by 


Of course we can attempt no detailed criticism of so 


encores to twenty-four. 


long a programme. The Instrumental Club was best in the Overture, and 
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worst in the selection from Don Giovanni. The Glee Club made its best hits 


? and the chorus from the “ Pinafore.’ Each one of 


in the “Sailor’s Song’ 
its pieces, however, was excellently rendered; and we are only placing on 
record the universal sentiment of the College when we say that this is un- 
doubtedly the best Glee Club we have had for four years, and when we ascribe 
its wonderful improvement in great measure to the leadership of Mr. Wright. 
The singing showed, in its grace and accuracy, the marks of his correct musi- 
cal taste and indefatigable enthusiasm. Miss Morgan delighted every one by 
her self-possession and freedom from affectation, no less than by the acknowl- 
edged excellence of her performances. We enjoyed all the latter immensely, 
with perhaps a slight preference to the “ Danse des Sylphees” and “ Annie 
Laurie,” which she played as an encore to her first performance. Professor 
Giles was probably the most applauded man of the evening. He has a voice 
of good range and quality, remarkably well trained, and understands himself 
thoroughly. As an encore to his first piece he sang the “Tin Soldier” with 
great effect. His second performance, a comic song in Italian, he brought 
out with capital expression. The trio, violin, flute and guitar, rendered their 
selection with good appreciation of its many beautiful airs. Let us have 


plenty of such concerts. 


COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


The latest “wrinkle” in college athletics wa, we believe, suggested by a 
writer in our last issue, to wit, a gymnastic contest with some of the other 
colleges. Besides the satisfaction of ascertaining whether we have “the 
largest number and the best gymnasts of any college in the country,” there 
seems to us no real difficulty in the way of instituting such a contest. Never 
before have we seen such interest in gymnastics manifested by the colleges. 
Yale and Amherst have lately held interesting contests. The new Harvard 
gymnasium has given an impetus in this direction, and the “ winter meeting” 
of the H. A. A., which is held about this time, offers a variegated gymnastic 
bill of fare. The Yale News says, “ Not in many years has there been such a 
lively interest in athletics as exists at present.” Williams, Union, Bowdoin, 
Trinity, University of Michigan, and others, are turning real or imaginary 


” ” with- 


“flip-flaps”’ and somersaults, and acquiring “throws” and “balances 
out end. We are inclined to discourage anything in this line known as 


“Inter-Collegiate” in the full and woeful sense of that term, but would heartily 
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recommend such a contest with some of the colleges we yearly meet at Mott 
Haven. The expense would be practically nothing as compared with our 
foot-ball and base-ball matches and boat races. The novelty of the feature 


would ensure its success for a time at least, and Princeton men, we know, 





> sport, unless it 


are more enthusiastic over gymnastics than any other col 
be foot-ball. We feel warranted in extending our unqualified support to any 
such measure, and trust that an effort will be made to inaugurate such a con- 
test in the spring. 

In looking over the different “ events” in the late gymnastic contests, we 
notice that our repertoire is not so varied and well-assorted as we could wish. 
Heavy, light and middle-weight wrestling, fencing, sparring and vaulting 
were, it seems, important features at the late Yale contests. The Harvard 
programme, also, gives conspicuous notice to all of the above, with broad. 
sword exercises and tugs of war thrown in. At Amherst, prizes were awarded 
for tumbling, rack bars and battule board, with five other events. Nearly all 
of the above are in a measure neglected here. The only discoverable reason 
is indisposition on the part of the boys, as our facilities for the acquisition of 
all manner of contortions and gyrations, we confidently believe, are second to 
none in the country. We know of no athletic exercise that our instructor is 
not a master of, and well qualified to teach. In case of a contest with out- 
siders it would be convenient to have a wider gymnastic curriculum. The 


sin that doth most easily beset us is specializing. 


We see that a race between the Freshmen of Columbia and Harvard is 
definitely arranged, and will in all probability be rowed at New London, 
despite “A Yale Graduate of 69.” “The project of a race between the 
Sophomores of Princeton and Columbia ’81 is received with great favor 
by our boating men,” says The Spectator ; but the likelihood of such a 
race has not impressed itself to any alarming extent on our Sophomores, 
Despite hostile criticism and ill-natured growls, Capt. McLaren is indefatiga- 
bly working away, and there is every reason to believe that he will put a fine 
four on the canal in a few weeks. The boating debt, also, is rapidly disap- 
pearing, and the outlook, on the whole, is decidedly more cheerful than it was 
some time ago. While we are aware that no college of our pretensions and 
size has such wretched boating facilities, we are far from discouraging honest 
and praiseworthy effort, and decidedly averse to adopting the lugubrious 
tone of our contemporary. With whom or where our prospective crew is to 
row is not yet quite clear to us, and certainly is a matter that should be 
settled before long. 


Our “friends and brethren” of the Pacific Slope are in the identical state of 
sin and misery in which we left them some months ago. Nay, the Sodom- 
and-Gomorrah-like hue is further colored by the fact that a new board has 
seized upon The Berkeleyan, and, after the manner of new boards and con- 
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formably to the eternal fitness of things, grapples with iniquities in all sorts 
of high places. Tennyson, we believe, says— 


“In the Spring a young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love,”’ 


but not so with the editors of T’he Berkeleyan. Their fancy is bellicose, and 
they turn to war—war on the Faculty mostly, and on the students considera- 
bly. They have taken it up just where the retiring veterans left off, and we 
can assure you that what is technically known as “business” is intended. 
The war is of the variety that goes right into Africa or over the Alps into 
Italy direct. “The silent contempt and withering scorn of the Faculty” is 
of course anticipated—“ a fate which all our predecessors have experienced.” 
But to them it’s “aliunde”’ On the whole they rather like it, and editorial 
existence would be unsupportable under other circumstances. ‘They have 
no ‘axes to grind,’” and consequently proceed to hold everybody’s nose 
pretty close to the grindstone. We have first a salutatory, where the “advice 
of the retiring board is gracefully accepted ;”’ and a promise made “to tread 
in their well-beaten path ”—which we haven’t a doubt will be done, despite 
the lacerated feelings of the long-suffering exchange editors. “ In treating of 
college matters we shall frequently take off our gloves and talk plainly,” which 
must be condemned, as also any further disrobing. As long as nothing fur- 
ther than “ta/k” is intended, and the weather persists in being cool and 


changeable, we would deprecate perilous and indecent exposure. 


The main drawback to student life at the U. of C. is the Faculty. It has 
become a sore trial to the boys, and as it appears past reformation, should, 
we suggest, be at once eliminated by subtraction. It has acquired of late 
“a convenient way of getting around the students’ petitions ””—to wit, “a plea 
of lack of respect in the petitions.” This is of course a specious subterfuge, 
and utterly unworthy of a reputable Faculty. The course of Physics has 
become peculiarly obnoxious, and is fervently prayed against, but under the 
aforesaid plea is answered with “ withering scorn.” But it doesn’t seem to 
wither much, as “students this far advanced know their own needs better 
than the professors ””—a state of things notorious as regards this favored insti- 
tution. “ Another thing that some of our instructors should stop to consider 
is, that a ‘teacher is not infallible’”’—the contrary of which (a pernicious 
belief) is gaining professional adherents. In this dogma, however, the edit- 
ors “shall certainly not concur.” “ When an instructor makes it a point to 
ask questions which but two or three members of the class could be expected 
to answer, and those few the ones who have been taking private lessons from 
him, we think that it is high time for some sort of reform.” But hark! “We 
have heard [“heard,” merely, it will be noticed, a fact tinged with suspicion 
und sv leas liable, we hope, to be performed with truth,] of a case where the 
simple fact of femininity has accomplished more with an instructor than 
student ability.” The peculiarly distressing fact is that no discrimination is 
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exercised as regards the personal “make up” and general tout ensemble of 
“ femininities.’ It makes one haggard to think that esthetic distinctions and 
the fine eye for comparisons of relative charms vanish before the “simple fact 
of femininity.” Said instructor must be a regular B. Young—and The 
Berkeleyan justly wails, and becomes perfectly reckless. “ The Constitutional 
“ Practical agriculture is not a subject to be 


Convention is a puerile body.’ 
fooled with,” and it is dense folly to suppose that it can be. “ We have the 
full text of several lectures [in this dep’t], and we wenture to wager [amount 
not stated, owing probably to lack of funds or the excitement of the occasion ] 
that any farmer in the state would kick [undignified, but no doubt true,] his 
twelve-year-old son off the ranch, if he didn’t know the whole, and more too.” 
The students are still acutely suffering from recitations on Saturday—a novel 
and godless custom lately introduced by an infidel Faculty. “Some need 
Saturday for rest, and others have to violate their religion or remain away 
from recitations.” We confess that the last argument, though in this instance 
utterly unexpected, is unanswerable. To pass to the students, we are in- 
formed that “the great trouble in regard to their writings is verily believed 
to be either modesty, or overplus of self-esteem.” We never, it is needless to 
say, would have suspected that the former was an epidemic there. “The 
honor and respect of our University among the people of the state,” it has 
been found, is jeopardized when an irruption of fifty or sixty uproarious and 
disorderly students puts a stop to the proceedings of ladies and gentlemen 
peacefully engaged in the exercises of a literary society, necessitating the 
flight of the “femininities” and an adjournment of the meeting. This, no 
doubt, is melancholy, but can be more readily forgiven than the deliberate 
effort of the editors to drown college patriotism in bilious growls, and to 
allow a little intellectual indigestion to sink all regard for the opinions of 


outsiders. 


EXCHANGES. 


The opening pages of the Yule Lit. seem to be regularly devoted to the dis- 
cussion of some phase of college life. Among the subjects which have ap- 
peared in successive numbers of the Lit. are “The Last Year,” “ Social En- 
vironments,” “ Religious Skepticism in College” and, in the current issue, 
“Old Time Notions.” The style, the tone, and the matter of these articles 
leads us to ascribe them all to the same pen. Judging from our own expe- 


rience, the number of undergraduates who think much or deeply on the social 
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and moral aspects of student life is very small; and among these there does 
not usually exist such a harmony of opinion as is exhibited in the articles 
referred to. Not only are we inclined to ascribe them to one author, but we 
suspect this author has, in a great measure, transferred to others sentiments 
and emotions which are peculiar to himself; in other words, he has seen his 
fellows through glasses of his own favorite tint. Perhaps “Old Time No- 
tions” will illustrate our point as well as anything we could select. “The 
‘why’ that is hurled at a Freshman’s head in Euclid, goes beyond his math- 
ematics and logic, into the region of ethies. One by one the old-time notions 
are summoned before a new tribunal and their claims scrutinized theoretically 
and philosophically. * * * We feel little need of a present rule of action, 
much less of a commonplace one. Orthodoxy becomes a reproach ; reason, 
cool and critical, is our creed. * * * We have passed bevond what can- 
not be logically proved; we have read the sober Mill, the cynic Schopen- 
hauer, the refined Renan, and are ready to scout simple, unreasoning faith.” 
And so on, until “we become aware that a three years’ critical inquisition 
has put an end to our beliefs.” Butis it all so? Is this the process that goes 
on during the four years of undergraduate existence in the case of the ma- 
jority of even the thoughtful, serious men? We think not; we do not believe 
that it is so among ourselves. 

It may perhaps be remembered that in our last issue we remarked upon the 
epidemic of kleptomania which was sweeping over the ranks of our exchanges ; 
it is hoped that this epidemic has now reached its height in the audacity of 
the Amherst Student, who, not content with cribbing its moral reflections on 
the duties of exchange editors from the Yale Lit.. proceeds to bestow a long 
and flattering encomium upon the Hamilton Lit. in terms identical with those 
used by the Middlebury Undergraduate a week or two previous. We trust 
that the Student will rest satisfied with this triumph of impudence, or else 
will be true to itself and change its name to “ The Eclectic” or “ The College 
Pirate,” or some other title of kindred significance. 

Several other manias now hold sway over the collegiate mind. No 
literary department can be considered complete without an essay on Conver- 
sation ; our vanity suggests that this is due to the able discussion of this sub- 
ject in a recent number of the Lir. Again, no column of locals can be tol- 
erated which does not contain some reference to “ his sisters and his cousins 
and his aunts,” or to that brilliant and well-known dialogue which begins, 
“What, never!” and ends with—but we forbear. The prevailing style in 
college poetry seems to be the nursery rhyme; perhaps the Yale Record is as 
successful as any one in this line. Hear: 

“There was a young man in North Middle, 
Who played by the hour on the fiddle: 
And the stories they tell— 
Say he went straight to—well, 
Where the rosin burns him and his fiddle. 
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There was a young student in Farnam, 
Who took off his stockings to darn ’em, 
And a piece of the needle 
He used in the deed ‘ll 
Be found in the student in Farnam."’ 


Poetry of all sorts is plenty in this month’s exchanges. That furnished by 
the Harvard papers is not up to the usual standard ; the “ Receipt for an 
Idyl,” which is, perhaps, the best, is too long for quotation. The 14th of 
February produced its effect on the Record in the following form : 

INCOGNITA, 

God rest thee, good St. Valentine, 

The earth lie lightly o’er thee! 

Thy shining name, enduring fame, 

Turn all men’s hearts toward thee. 

God rest thee too, my lady fair, 

The stars shine brightly o’er thee! 

May love and health, kind friends and wealth, 
E’er smooth thy path before thee! 


The Columbia papers are improving. In spite of the depressing effects of 
“The Four Nurseries of Vice,” which still drag their slow length along, and 
, 


in spite of the fact that the “cap and gown ” question has again made its 


appearance in the columns of the Acta, the last number was quite readable. 


In the Spectator, the plot of “Only a Vassar Girl,” is deepening. The 
girlish-looking graduate of Columbia, who determined to go to Vassar, has 
got there, has secured the friendship of a charming Vassarite, has rescued 
her from a runaway horse, and carried on a tremendous flirtation with a Yale 
Freshman, without being discovered, as yet. As the Spectator announces that 
“the next number will contain the great trial scene,’ we look for a speedy 
dénoument. The introduction of a Yale Freshman upon the scene, gives an 
opportunity for the following pleasantry, of which the “ Yale graduate of ’69” 
may be the remote cause: 

“There now appears on the scene a character, as Euripides would say, 
‘bringing woe and dire calamity with him,’ namely, a Yale Freshman. For 
Yale Freshmen in general, I have the most profound respect. They are 
undoubtedly equal, in social position and literary culture, to a Senior, if not 
a graduate, of an ordinary one-horse college; but this was a conditioned man, 
which would make him only about equal to a Junior in such colleges as 
Columbia. 

We have been favored with a copy of the Woodstown Register, which con- 
tains a long article on Princeton. The editor says: “On our first page will 
be found a graphic sketch of Princeton, by a student there, who also sends us 
a puzzle question in Algebra.” Article and puzzle are signed “D.”  Suspi- 
cion points to a member of the Lrr. board, who is prominent in mathematical 


circles. 
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